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For Friends’ Review. 
LIFE OF THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON, 
(Continued from page 755.) 


In the beginning of 1813, the subject of our 
memoir was visited with a disease which brought 
him apparently to the brink of the grave. His 
mind had, as already mentioned, been previously 
directed with considerable earnestness to the 
subject of religion; and though he appears to 
have always believed in the truth and divine au- 
thority of the holy scriptures, his mind was per- 
plexed with some doubts on the subject, arising 
unquestionably from the want of a practical ac- 
quaintance with the redemption and consolation 
which the gospel affords. When his disorder 
had assumed an alarming appearance, he was 
brought to seek by fervent prayer for the removal 
of his perplexity, and was soon favoured to find 
it entirely withdrawn. Feeling confidence in 
the redemption that comes by Jesus Christ, he 
was enabled to view the prospect of approaching 
dissolution without alarm. ‘Towards the close 
of the year, he remarks, “In casting up the 
blessings of the year, I found nothing to compare 
with my illness: it gave such a life, such a 
reality and nearness, to my prospects of futurity ; 
it told me in language so conclusive and intelli- 
gible, that here is not my abiding city; 1t ex- 
pounded so powerfully the scriptural doctrine of 
atonement, by showing what the award of my 
fate must be if it depended upon my own merits, 
and what that love is which averts condemnation 
by the merits of another; in short, my sickness 
has been a source of happiness to me in every 
way.” 

_ The visible consequence of his change of feel- 
ing was, that as his health returned, he engaged 
with greater earnestness in various works of be- 
nevolenee, particularly the diffusion of the holy 
scriptures ; and it may be observed, that the deep 
sense of the paramount importance of a religious 
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life, evidently continued with him during the 
remaining portion of his active career: alloyed, 
however, to some extent, by the habits of his 
early life. 

The winter of 1816, which commenced early, 
and with unusual severity, brought T. F. Buxton 
more conspicuously than he had previously been 
before the view of the public. ‘The weavers of 
Spitalfields, who are. always trembling on the 
verge of starvation, were plunged into the great- 
est distress by the stagnation of their business ; 
and this misery was increased by the influx into 
the parish, of the povrest class of London la- 
bourers. A soup society had been long es- 
tablished, but the distress greatly exceeded the 
means provided for its alleviation. Under these 
circumstances it was determined to hold a public 
meeting, in order to arrest the attention of the 
community to the situation of the sufferers. The 
funds were nearly exhausted, and an immediate 
supply was essential to the continuance of their 
operations. It was agreed that the subject of 
our memoir should address the company, who 
might assemble on the occasion, with a view of 
awakening the sympathy of the public, and re- 
plenishing the stores of the society, Of the 
speech delivered on this occasion, which seems 
to have been the first addressed by him to a 
promiscuous assembly, the author evidently en- 
tertained an humble opinion. He says that he 
felt very flat, did not go through the topics he 
meant to touch upon, and on the whole con- 
sidered it as a kind of failure.; but as he had 
entreated that what was best might be done, he 
did not feel at all disheartened. A very different 
view of it, however, was taken by others. It 
was republished in papers of opposite cha- 
racters. ‘The Spitalfields Benevolent Society 
gave it circulation, as the best means of exciting 
sympathy with their exertions; the opponents 
of the government gave it publicity, as the best 
statement of the iniseries permitted under the ex- 
isting order of things; and it was republished by 
the friends of that government, “ because,”’ said 
they, “it forms so beautiful a contrast to the 
language of those wretched demagogues, whose 
infamous doctrines would increase the evils they 
affect to deplore.” ‘The consequence of this 
meeting, of which Buxton’s speech formed ap- 
parently a prominent part, was a supply to the 
funds of the Spitalfields Society of £43,369, 
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about $216,000. ‘T'wo days after it was held, 
Lord Sidmouth sent for Buxton, to inform him 
that the Prince had been so pleased with the 
spirit and temper of the meeting, and felt so 
strongly the claims that had been urged, that he 
had sent them £5000. ‘This shows at least that 
the Prince Regent, with all the moral defects 
which must be admitted as belonging to his cha- 
racter, was not insensible to the sufferings of a 
starving population. 

This public address drew to the author a letter 
from Wilberforce, the first written by him to his 
future ally and successor, in which he plainly 
intimated an expectation that they would, at a 
subsequent day, be fellow-labourers in a different 
assembly, and upon a different object. 

His biographer observes, that “ with these ex- 
ertions for the poor around him, Buxton’s public 
career may be said to have commenced. He 
was now launched on that stream of labour for 
the good of others, along which his course lay 
for the remainder of his life.” 

From the notice of the labours of Elizabeth 
Fry, contained in the early numbers of the Re- 
view, it may be seen that her attention, and, 
through her instrumentality, that of the public, 
was drawn about the years 1816 and 1817 to 
the deplorable condition of the prisons and their 
occupants; and that a society for the reforma- 
tion of prison discipline was then formed. 
Among the active promoters and labourers in 
this work of benevolence, the name of ‘Thomas 
Fowell Buxton is enrolled, in connection with 
those of Dr. Lushington and Lord Suffield, his 
subsequent coadjutors in the attack upon negro 
slavery. 

A visit to Newgate, made about this time, and 
the sight of four individuals who were to be exe- 
cuted in a few days, excited his deepest com- 
miseration, and led him to look more earnestly 
into the duty and importance of devoting his 
energies to diminish the prevalence of crime and 
its consequent miseries. 

In a letter addressed to his wife, his feelings 
and reflections are thus disclosed—* Surely it is 
in the power of all to do something in the service 
of their Master; and I among the rest, if I were 
now to begin and endeavour, to the best of my 
capacity, to serve Him, might be the means of 
good to some of my fellow-creatures. This 
capacity is, I feel, no mean talent, and attended 
with no inconsiderable responsibility. I must 
pray that I may at length stir myself up, and be 
enabled to feel somewhat of the real spirit of a 
missionary, and that | may devote myself, my 
influence, my time, and above all, my affections, 
to the honour of God, and the happiness of man. 
My mission is evidently not abroad, but it is not 
less a mission on thataecount, I feel that I may 
journey through life by two very different paths, 
and that the time is now come for choosing 
which I will pursue. I may go on as I have 
been going on, not absolutely forgetful of futurity, 
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nor absolutely devoted to it. I may get riches 
and repute, and gratify my ambition, and do som, 
good and more evil; and at length, I shall fing 
all my time on earth expended, and in retracing 
my life, I shall see little but occasions Jost, ay,j 
capabilities misapplied. The other is a path of 


more labour and less indulgence. I may become 
a real soldier of Christ; I may feel that I haye 
no business on earth but to do His will, and to 
walk in his ways, and I may direct every energy 
to the service of others. Of these paths I know 
which I would most gladly choose ; but what | 
would that [ do not; but what I hate that I do.” 

In the winter of 1817, Buxton paid a visit to 
the continent, for the double purpose of promot. 
ing the establishment of a branch of the Bible 
Society at Paris, and of obtaining informatioy 
respecting the systems of prison discipline adopt. 
ed in the jails of Antwerp and Ghent. On the 
passage across the channel they were surrounded 
by a dense fog, in which they drifted about for 
two days and nights, without knowing what 
course they were pursuing, and with scarcely 
any thing to eat. ‘This gave him a practical ac- 
quaintance, which he was desirous not to forget, 
with the sufferings arising from deficiency of 
food. After a careful inspection of the prisons 
at Antwerp and Ghent, which it was one object 
of his journey to visit, he returned to his native 
land, where he communicated to the Prison Dis- 
cipline Society the information which he had 
procured. This led to a request from the com- 
mittee, that his description of the prisons which 
he had visited, might be published. But in 
order to render this description as useful as pos- 
sible, he judged it necessary to prove and ex- 
pose the corruptions and grievances attendant 
upon the prisons in England, and to trace to their 
proper source the causes of the prevailing de- 
pravity there. For this purpose, he, in company 
with several others, visited at different times, the 
principal London jails, and examined, with the 
utmost attention, into every part of the system 
pursued in them. His inquiries developed a 
series of abuses, and brought to light a system 
of folly and wickedness, surpassing belief. 

The result of these investigations was given to 
the world, in the early part of 1818, in a tract 
entitled “ An Inquiry whether crime be produced 
or prevented by our present systems of Prison 
Discipline.” It was received with a degree of 
attention which the author had not anticipated ; 
running through six editions in the course of a 
year; and a considerable impulse was given to 
the general feeling on the subject. Nor was its 
usefulness confined to England; for it was 
translated into French, and circulated on the con- 
tinent. It even found its way to India, where 
its perusal occasioned some important improve- 
ments in the jails of Madras. The work was 
thus alluded to by Sir James Mackintosh, in the 
House of Commons : 

“The question of our penal code, as relating 
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to prison abuses, has been lately brought home 
to the feelings of every man in the country, by a 
work so full of profound information, of such 

at ability, of such chaste and commanding 
eloquence, as to give that House and the country 
a firm assurance, that its author could not em- 
bark in any undertaking which would not reflect 
equal credit on himself, and on the subject of his 
labours.” A letter from W. Wilberforce, in 
allusion to it, expressed a hope that the author 
would soon come into Parliament and be able to 
contend in person, as well as by his pen, for the 
rights and happiness of the friendless and dis- 
tressed. 

The hope expressed by the veteran states- 
man, in the letter just mentioned, was quickly 
verified. In the spring of 1818 a dissolution of 
Parliament took place; and Buxton offered him- 
self as a candidate for Weymouth, at the ensuing 
election. During the election, which appears to 
have lasted several days, the nobility of his spi- 
rit was manifested in a manner unusual with po- 
litical aspirants. Some of his adherents made a 


bitter attack on his competitor, on account of 


some conduct with which, it appears, he had 
been charged in Spain. Upon being informed 
by one of his friends, that the object of the attack 
was sunk and depressed, Buxton expressed in a 
public speech, his aversion to having his cause 
promoted by slander; and that his competitor, 
having been acquitted by a competent tribunal, 
must be considered as innocent. Some violent 
partisans manifesting symptoms of disapproba- 
tion, he plainly told them he would do what he 
considered an act of public justice, though it 
should offend every friend he had in town. The 
result of the contest was that the election was 
carried in his favour; and ‘Thomas Fowell Bux- 
ton, then in his thirty-third year, became, and 
was afterwards continued about twenty years, 
a member of Parliament. 

At the close of the year, in reviewing the 
scenes in which he had been engaged during 
the last twelve months, he remarked, in relation 
to the pamphlet on Prison Discipline, and its 
unexpected success, that it had excited a spirit 
of inquiry on the subject which he trusted would 
do much good; and hoped that what had bene- 
fitted others, had not injured Aim. “TI cannot,’ 
says he, “render myself insensible to the ap- 
plause it has received. In my heart, however, 
I know that it is no work of mine, but that the 
Lord has been pleased, in great mercy, to make 
me one of his instruments in this work. Lord, 
I intreat thee, in this and in all things, to purify 
my motives, and to enable me to act as unto 
thee and not unto man. O guard my heart from 
the delusions of vanity.” 

As he was now placed in the responsible 
position of a legislator, it was a necessary con- 
Sequence of his change of position, that his 
friends and himself should feel considerable 


anxiety on account of the duties and exposure of 
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from a letter addressed to him on this occasion 
by his brother-in-law, J. J. Gurney. 
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The following is extracted 


«It is undoubtedly true that so extended a 


field of action will require at thy hands increased 
watchfulness and great fidelity; but I am sure 
thy judgment is too sound, and thy heart too 
much alive to the dictates of piain truth, ever to 
allow thee to be puffed up for those things in 
which thou hast indeed a stewardship, but no 
fee. Let the five talents become ten, and the ten 
twenty, and let them be rendered up at last from 
hands pure and undefiled, to Him from whom 
they came. 


“Nothing is more beautiful in the world of 


morals than the great man in talents, who is the 
little child in religion. ... With regard to a po- 
litical course, 1 have only two things on my 
mind; I believe that one great object taken up 
upon safe, sound and religious grounds, and 
pursued with unabating and unabatable vigour, is 
a much better thing for a man of talents, who is 


willing to be of some service in the world, than 
many objects pursued without accuracy, without 
perseverance, and without effect. ‘Thou wilt, 


of course, be considered by every body as the 
representative of the prison cause. 


To that 
thou art pledged. But in itself it will not afford 


thee sufficient scope. I fully believe that thy 


chief aim cannot be directed to any object so 


worthy of all thy efforts as the amelioration of 
.- I may shortly express 
my opinion that there is a great work going on 
in the world; that the human mind under the 


safeguard of religious education is advancing to 


the shaking off of so many of its trammels, and 
so many of its prejudices; that society is at pre- 


sent in a state of much corruption; but that if 


this work goes on, generation after generation 
will become more enlightened, more virtuous 
and more happy; that the liberty of truth will 
prevail over every obstruction. I consider this 
progress of the human mind perfectly safe, as 


long as it takes its spring from the unchangeable 
and most reasonable principles of the Christian 


religion. I am sure that these principles must 


ever prevent, in those on whom they act, any 
steps towards wicked innovation and licentious 


change. But let us not admit any check to the 
progress of true light, whether moral, political or 
religious: and let us take especial care to avoid 
the spirit which bears the worst things with 
endless apathy, because they are old; and with 
which reason, and even humanity, are nothing, 
and the authority of creatures as fallible as our- 
selves, everything.” 

That he seriously felt the weight and respon- 
sibility of his new position, is evident from the 
notice of the subject contained in his diary. 

“Now that I am a member of Parliament, I 
feel earnest for the honest, diligent and concien- 
tious discharge of the duty I have undertaken. 


|My prayer is for the guidance of God’s holy 
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Spirit, that free from views of gain or popularity ; 
that careless of all things but fidelity to my trust, 
I may be enabled to do some good to my country, 
and something for mankind, especially in their 
more important concerns. [ feel the responsi- 
bility of the situation and its many temptations. 
On the other hand, I see the vast good which 
one individual may do, May God preserve me 
from the snares which may attend me; keep me 
from the power of personal motives, from interest 
or passion, or prejudice, or ambition, and so en- 
large my heart to feel the sorrows of the wretched, 
the miserable condition of the guilty and the ig- 
norant, that I may never turn my face from any 
poor man; and so enlighten my understanding 
that I may be a capable and resolute champion 
for those who want and deserve a friend.” 


(To be continued, } 


ADVICES OF LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from page 778.) 


A religious regard to the principle of light and 
truth, God's witness in the mind and heart of 
man, ever produces the most beneficial effects, 
as well to society in general, as to every one in 
particular. ‘This would introduce universal 
love, peace, and concord, among mankind. This 
would sweeten the bitter spirit, mollify and 
assuage the fierce and violent dispositions of 
men, mutually endear relations and friends, and 
bring all into the unity and fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit; the fruits whereof, the apostle de- 
clareth, are joy, peace, long-suffering, brotherly 
kindness, and charity. We do therefore most 
earnestly recommend a strict attention to this 
holy and divine principle, to Friends every where, 
and in a particular manner to the youth of the 
present generation. 1736. P. E. 

Let none be ashamed of the tendering power 
of the Lord, but yield to the operation of his 
Word, which is as a fire to burn up, and as a 
hammer to break in pieces. It was by this that 
our ancients became a bright and shining people. 
The Lord himself hath declared his approbation 
of an humble and contrite state and condition of 
soul; so that none need to be ashamed of it. 
“ Thus saith the Lord, the heaven is my throne, 
and the earth is my footstool: where is the 
house that ye build unto me? and where is the 
place of my rest? For all those things hath mine 
hand made, and all those things have been, saith 
the Lord: but to this man will I look, even to 
him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and 
trembleth at my word.’’* And the royal pro- 
phet says, “ The sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit: a broken and a contrite heart, O God, 
thou wilt not despise.”t 1739. P. E. 

Beware of that wisdom which descendeth not 
from above, but is earthly, sensual, and puffeth 
up the mind; but be ye, like our great pattern 














* Is. Ixvi. 1, 2 t Ps. li. 17. 
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the Lord Jesus, meek and lowly in heart, not 
seeking your own glory, but the honour of Hin 
that hath called you. Be ready to every gooq 
office of love, even to the least of Christ’s dis. 
ciples, and He will esteem it as done to Himself. 
delight to encourage those who are honest and 
sincere in heart, and to strengthen the feeble. 
minded under their trials and conflicts ; so shal] 
ye become as nursing-fathers and nursing-mothers 
in the church of God, and be qualified wit), 
wisdom from above to administer suitably to the 
conditions of others, to the comforting of their 
souls, that they may have cause to bless the 
Lord on your behalf. And, dear friends, under 
a consideration of the subtle and continual 
assaults of the enemy of our souls, we find it 
necessary to put you in mind, that whatever 
your advancement in the work of religion, or 
your services in the church, may have been, you 
have still as great need as ever to dwell in an 
humble state of watchfulness. Some, whom the 
Lord hath favoured with the influence of his 
love, while their hearts remained low and hum- 
ble in his sight, have, by giving way to the 
subtle temptations of the enemy, under the 
specious pretence of enlargement and freedom of 
spirit, become exalted in their minds, gradually 
declined from their first love, and from that tender 
regard and care which once rested upon their 
minds towards God ; and by an unguarded con- 
duct have lost their esteem and service in the 
church, and brought dishonour on the blessed 
truth which they had long professed. “ Where- 
fore let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed 
lest he fall.”"* 1743. P. E. 

And, dear friends, our advice and exhortation 
is, that all masters of families, parents, guardians 
and tutors of children, would frequently put in 
practice the calling together of their children and 
household, to wait upon the Lord in their fami- 
lies; that, receiving wisdom and counsel from 
Him, they may be enabled seasonably to exhort 
and encourage them to walk in the way of the 
Lord, to exercise themselves in reading the Holy 
Scriptures, and in observing the duties and pre- 
cepts of holy living therein recommended ; ad- 
monishing them to keep to that plainness and 
simplicity, in apparel, speech, and behaviour, 
into which the Spirit of ‘Truth led our fore- 
fathers, and which becomes the humble, self- 
denying followers of Jesus Christ. 1748. P. E. 

Frequent waiting in stillness on the Lord, for 
the renewal of strength, keeps the mind at home 
in its proper place and duty, and out of all un- 
profitable association and converse, whether 
amongst those of our own, or other professions. 
Much hurt may accrue to the religious mind by 
long and requent conversation on temporal mat- 
ters, especially by interesting ourselves too much 
in them; for there is a leaven therein, which, 
being suffered to prevail, indisposes and benumbs 





*1 Cor. x. 12. 
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the soul, and prevents its frequent ascendings in 
living aspirations towards the Fountain of eternal 
life. 1770. P. E. 

« This,” said our Redeemer when personally 
on earth, “is life eternal, that they might know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent.”’* But this, friends, is no trivial 
nor momeutary acquirement. Many of you 
know that it must be waited for in singleness of 
heart; and that the important pursuit of this 
heavenly knowledge should regulate the tenour 
of our lives. Where, then, judge ye, would any 
find leisure for those amusements, in which some 
in profession with us, are reported to waste much 
of their time? This meeting has repeatedly 
testified against vain sports, and places of diver- 
sion, as so many allurements tending to draw the 
rind from its watch, and to lay it open to further 
temptation. The best recreation of a Christian 
is the relief of distress; and his chief delight to 
promote the knowledge, and to exalt the glory, 
of his heavenly Master: and this is most effec- 
tually done, under his holy influence, by a life 
of faith, purity, and general benevolence. False 
principles, too, as well as wrong practices, may 
have their advocates for atime; but the unspot- 
ted lives of the faithful remain to be their best 
refutation. Let none then start aside at the 
magnitude of the object, or be too much dismay- 
ed because of the little progress they seem to 
themselves to make in the way of holiness ; but, 
trusting in the Lord, who giveth power to the 
faint, let us all press after ability to comply with 
the apostolic advice, “ Be ye holy in all manner 
of conversation.”t 1799. P. E. 

Dear friends, we beseech you to consider the 
holy gradation of righteousness, peace and joy ; 
and to mark that the first step is that most com- 
prehensive attainment, righteousness. —Righte- 
ousness is immutable justice. It leaves no duty 
unfulfilled. Man has his full share of love from 
man; and God, his due reverence, adoration, 
and praise. Peace then flows as a river, and 
joy in the Holy Spirit completes the gracious 
purpose of Christian redemption. “ Happy is 
that people that is in such a case: yea, happy 
is that people whose God is the Lord.”’t As 
the vigorous tree brings forth its fruit in its sea- 
son, so if any man grow in the Truth, he will 
bring forth the fruits of Truth, even the fruit of 
the Spirit, so well described by the apostle to the 
Galatian converts.) And what obstructs this 
growth in any? We reply, The love of ease : 
the dread of conflict. But as winter and storms 
promote the well-being of the outward creation, 
so tribulation and conflict improve the Christian. 
They have their appropriate and appointed end, 
in the work of sanctification ; they arise not out 
of the dust, but are sent or permitted in the pro- 
per seasons ; and whoever seeks to escape with- 





* John xvii. 3. 


t Ps. exliv. 15, 
f 1 Peter i. 15. 


! Gal. v. 22. 


out his share, rejects the very means of his ad- 
vancement, and scarcely can hope to attain his 
due “measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ:’’* a state of which the same apostle 
speaks, as attainable by all. 1806. P. E. 


Abridged from the Church of England Quarterly Review. 
ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 
By W. T. Bropenir, Esq, F. R. S., &e. 
(Continued from page 176.) 


The second portion of Mr. Broderip’s work 
is devoted to the consideration of animals, wild, 
tame, authenticated, and fabulous: the social deg, 
the selfish cat, the jibing ape and chattering 
monkey, the old world jockoes void of tails, and 
the new world jockoes having the caudal appen- 
dage. To these is added a remarkably amusing 
and complete chapter upon the gentle yet ma- 
jestic, the crafty yet philosophical, elephant. 

The real dog-fancier—by which term we 
mean the real protector of that animal—will be 
delighted with the pages given to the origin, 
habits, ability, in short, complete history, of the 
dog in all its varieties, from the lord of them all 
down to the turnspit. Into this we cannot enter; 
we only notice it for the instruction of those 
who want to be guided to where full knowledge 
on these points may be gained; and we confine 
ourselves to stating that Mr. Broderip satisfac- 
torily proves the wolf to be the race from which 
the very curs, even the French roquet, may 
claim a descent of nobility. Of the instinct or 
reason of this useful and affectionate animal, 
many amusing anecdotes are given: perhaps the 
best is one borrowed from Bewick, and which 
we cite for the gratification of our readers, ‘The 
dog, which is the hero of the story, was left in 
December, 1784, by a smuggling vessel, near 
Boomer, on the coast of Northumberland :— 

«Finding himself deserted, he began to worry 
sheep, and did so much damage that he became 
the terror of the country within a circuit of 
twenty miles. We are assured that when he 
caught a sheep he bit a hole in its right side, and 
after eating the tallow about the kidneys, left it ; 
several of them thus lacerated were found alive 
by the shepherds, and, being taken proper care 
of, some of them recovered and afterwards had 
lambs. From his delicacy in this respect, the 
destruction he made may in some measure be 
conceived; as it may be supposed that the fat of 
one sheep in a day would not satisfy his hunger. 
The farmers were so much alarmed by his 
depredations, that various means were used for 
his destruction; they frequently pursued him 
with hounds, greyhounds, &c.; but when the 
dogs came up with him he laid down on his 
back, as if supplicating for mercy, and in this 
position they never hurt him; he, therefore, ny 
quietly taking his rest till the hunters approached, 





* Eph. iv, 13, 
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when he made off without being followed by the 
hounds, till they were again excited to the pur- 
suit, which always terminated unsuccessfully. 
It is worthy of notice that he was one day pur- 
sued from Howick to upwards of thirty miles 
distance, but returned thither and killed sheep 
the same evening. His constant residence 
during the day was upon a rock on the Neugh 
Hill, near Howick, where he had a view of four 
vvads that approached it; and in March, 1786, 
after many fruitless attempts, he was at last shot 
there. 

“Now, (says Mr. Broderip,) to say nothing 
of the ruse whereby he regularly saved himself 
from his pursuers, this was very like communing 
with himself, and, as a result, taking up the best 
possible position for his security under existing 
circumstances—a position which enabled him to 
baffle his enemies for upwards of a year. What 
is this, if it be not reason ?”’ 

At all events, this instinct, which never de- 
ceives an animal, is very like that human reason 
which man exercises so often only for the fur- 
thering of his earthly interests. 

It is certain, too, that the instinct and memory 
or experience of dogs are seldom exercised but 
for their advantage. A few years ago we pos- 
sessed a greyhound which was an unequalled 
courser, but which was disqualified for any and 
all coursing meetings from her inveterate habits 
of poaching. She would escape from the kennel, 
repair to the best coursing ground, start a hare, 
kill it, and after devouring what she chose of it, 
bury the rest, and repair to her well-secreted 
treasure when opportunity offered or appetite 
impelled. No punishment could break her of 
this illegal habit; and, what was worse, no grey- 
hound was ever coupled to run with her, to 
which she did not communicate some of her 
wild propensities and amusing cunning. 

Dogs, again, will be self-denying, or may be 
taught to be. Captain Leon Jablonski, lately 
possessed a favourite dog called Osear. Under 
whatever degree of hunger Oscar might be la- 
bouring he would accept no food, however in- 
Viting, that was offered him in the name of a 
Russian. ‘The dog’s eyes would sparkle at the 
sight of the Barmecidal banquet; but if it were 
presented to him with the words, “ ‘Take it from 
a Russian,’ Oscar would sigh and turn away ; 
it might be pressed upon him, but the hungry 
dog would still gravely but pertinaciously refuse, 
till the words, without any encouraging change 
in the tone of voice, “ Take it from a Pole,” 
would restore Oscar to good humour, and he 
would fall to with alacrity at so acceptable a 
bidding. 

In the chapter on dogs, Mr. Broderip could 
not well avoid a notice on the subject of hydro- 
phobia. Into this he enters with brevity and 
skill, showing how it arises, how it may be de- 
tected, and how it may be suspected where it 
does not exist. Happily it is a rare disease— 


more rare, perhaps, than is commonly sys. 
pected—seeing that it is not a spontaneous, not 
a self-originating malady ; it must be communi. 
cated; and no dog can possibly have the disease 
without his having been bitten by another dog 
Hot weather, close confinement, and no water, 
are considered sure impelling causes ; these may 
render a dog savage and dangerous, but they 
cannot, of themselves, produce hydrophobia. Ip 
Egypt, where dogs most abound—where they 
are thoroughly neglected, cruelly  ill-treated, 
suffer from heat and want, and never have food 
or water but what they procure for themselves— 
in Egypt hydrophobia is entirely unknown. 

To Egypt and its vicinities Mr. Broderip as- 
signs the family cradle of our domesticated ac- 
quaintance, the cat, and with every appearance 
of reason; our very tabbies have Nubian blood 
in them. In ancient Mizraim, and, indeed, in 
modern Egypt, a great distinction of treatment 
was experienced by the canine and the feline 
races; the former always was and still remains 
an unclean animal—almost as impure as that 
“father of dirt,’ the hog. But, in the olden 
time especially, Egypt was the paradise of puss ; 
and when a eat died in a house the entire house- 
hold put themselves into mourning, and showed 
their sorrow at the catastrophe by shaving their 
eyebrows ! 

“The animal mechanism of this lion of the 
mice is admirably adapted to the work that the 
creature has to do. The apparatus by which 
the claws are retracted and sheathed within the 
folds of the integuments, so that they may be 
unworn by ordinary progression and always 
ready for use, is a most beautiful consentaneous 
arrangement of bone, elastic ligament and tendon. 
* * * Her movable spine enables her to turn in 
an almost inconceivably small compass; and, 
with the powerful muscle of the posterior ex- 
tremities and her clutching claws, she is up a 
tree in an instant. * * * A kitten, three parts 
grown, is very much given to the pastime of 
tormenting mice ere they kill. The mouse, in 
its paroxysm of terror, leaps aloft: the cat se- 
cures the victim with a bound. She then re- 
mains quite quiet, giving the panting trembler 
time to recover, and presently the poor mouse 
attempts, to steal off gently. She suffers him to 
go on—he quickens his pace—he is near the 
door—you feel almost certain that he is safe: 
bounce she pitches on the wretch and has him 
secure. * * * Sometimes a cat with kittens will 
slightly cripple two or three young rats which 
she keeps under surveillance, occasionally turn- 
ing out one for the sport and practice of herself 
and family. But a cat knows better than to 
pursue this system with a bird which she has 
knocked down with a coup de palte; no: she 
kills the winged prey at once.” 

In attempt to eseape, and in ardour of pur- 
suit, death sometimes falls upon both the fleér 
and the follower. A year or two ago, on re- 
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moving a portion of wainscoting at “The Chan- 
cellors’—the then residence of Mr. John Bow- 
yer Nicholls, on the banks of the ‘Thames, at 
Hammersmith—the skeletons of a rat and a cat 
were discovered. ‘The rat was a short way in 
advance of the cat, and both had reached an ex- 
tremity at which neither could go further nor 
turn back. ‘The curvature of the spine in the 
eat would seem to imply that she had tried to 
avail herself of its flexibility, but in vain; the 
intended victim and the destroyer died a slow 
and hideous death in the snare into which the 
one had been driven and the other had fallen. 
The skeleton of poor puss is in the possession 
of Mr. Griffiths, the well-known surgeon, of 
Montague House, Hammersmith. 

Mr. Broderip quotes various authorities to 
show or to disprove that the wild and the tame 
cat are of common origin, and that they are, in 
fact, one and the same animal. The best argu- 
ments against the theory are to be found in the 
circumstances of the actual differences which 
exist in the two, which are fully detailed, and 
which many will deem conclusive. It must be 
remembered that many a so-called wild cat is 
nothing more than the domesticated cat, which 
has, like a prodigal, chosen to run so. We 
have seen many such on Goldsborough Moor, in 
Yorkshire, among the covers of which rabbits 
abound, and there is good living for a cat of 
loose habits. But the real wild cats which we 
have seen in the woods about Alnwick Castle, 
in Northumberland, and in the covers adjacent 
to Dunkeld, near Perth, as also in those of Blair 
Atholl in the Highlands of Scotland, have much 
more of the actual tiger in them. ‘The genuine 
wild cat, like those we have seen, is a very for- 
midable animal—daring, ferocious, and of great 
strength. It springs like a tiger from covert and 
will face a man, who, however, with a good 
stick may easily master them. But a child, op- 
posite so hungry and so predatory an opponent, 
would have no chance: for our own parts, we 
always considered it discreet courage to give this 
formidable animal a wide berth when we found 
it not determined to do the same by ourselves. 
If Richard Ceeur de Lion took to his heels, as 
Thierry affirms he did, when threatened by a 
Sicilian bumpkin, a prudent, unarmed man, in 
these unchivalrous times, may decline to contest 
possession of a forest path with an undoubted 
wild eat, without losing his honour in his 
anxiety to preserve his skin. 


(To be continued } 





It is a sign that we are not wholly lost in the 
will of God, when we are much in the habit of 
using words which imply election or choice ; 
such as, I want this, or I want that; I hope it 
will be so and so, or I hope it will be other- 
wise. When our wills are lost in the will of 
God, all our specific choices and preferences 
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are merged in God’s preference and choice. 
The soul truly loves the arrangements of God, 
whatever they may be. Inregard to whatever 
is now, and whatever shall be hereafter, its 
language is, “ Thy will be done.”—Upham. 





The following letter, addressed to a young 
minister, being found among the MSS. of a valuable 
Friend, who lived during the last century, it is now 
offered to the readers of the Review, under an ap- 
prehension that the honest simplicity and plain 
dealing by which it is marked, may render it ac- 
ceptable and instructive at the present day. 


A FEW HINTS TO A YOUNG MINISTER. 


One who was a patient hearer of thee at 
Crosswicks, desires thy patient reading of a few 
admonitions, intended solely for thy improve- 
ment, and therefore sent privately and without a 
name, that the matter only may be considered. 
He would not take the pains to offer any advice, 
if he did not believe, thou art not yet gone so 
far into the ruinous snare of self opinion, as to 
be incapable of instruction and help. 

A great apostle tells us that he preached not 
himself, but the Lord Jesus Christ. It was his 
concern that the minds of his auditors should be 
turned on that one object. Now how is that 
possible if a minister is so fond of the letter I, as 
to use it in almost all his sentences? Does not 
this look as if he aimed at convincing the people, 
that he thought himself of mighty importance ? 
This youthful folly should be corrected, and 
then it may be more likely thy labours may be 
“to the honour of the cause of religion” than at 
present. 

A multitude of words serve to amuse people ; 
and whether there is intelligence in them or not, 
it is possible some may be weak enough to ap- 
plaud; but if a young minister is truly honest, 
and willing when he has exercised his gift, to 
come to the judgment seat in himself, instead of 
desiring to float away with his own approbation, 
or the shouts of the giddy, how great must be 
his humiliation to find that he hath, in a business 
of such importance, used many idle words, many 
capable of hurtful constructions, and many, that 
instead of enlivening a subject, only confuse and 
darken it. Here is the right school for him to 
grow wiser, by correcting his own errors, but 
alas! how few, who take pains to preach the 
necessity and usefulness of the cross to others, 
are willing to abide enough under it themselves, 
and yet we have a few examples that it is attain- 
able, and the words of such may indeed be fitly 
compared to apples of gold in pictures of silver, 
well chosen, clearly instructive and weighty. 

The writer had some thoughts of expressing 
something concerning the different sorts of meet 
ings among us, and the subordination of gifts in 
a well ordered family; but he has no desire to 
discourage unnecessarily, nor to limit the ope- 
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rations of that spirit which bloweth where it 
listeth—yet order and decency are beautiful and 
informing to others. May the light of truth 
which thou hast measurably received, be duly 
attended to, in the regulation of thy own vine- 
yard, and then the Cross will be kept to, in 
preaching, and in meetings of business and all 
other things. The rashness of the will and 
wrath of the creature, will be truly subjected, 
and an evident fear will prevail, least thou should 
make zeal or the appearance of it for thyself, and 
then [there will be} no daring to introduce mat- 
ters of doubtful disputation, and insisting on 
them. If thou canst read and understand, these 
simple observations may not be quite useless— 
Faithful are the wounds of a friend. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 2, 1848. 








The Editor willingly avails himself of the publi- 
cation of the Zoological Recreations, which appear 
in this and the preceding number, to solicit anew 
the attention of his readers, particularly those in 
the country, to a subject which has already obtained 
a place in this Review. 

In our second number we inserted a communi- 
cation from a valued correspondent, which included 
an estimate of the services rendered by a single 
pair of birds, of a very small species, in the de- 
struction of insects. The injury suffered by our 
orchards and fruit trees in general, as well as by 
our gardens and fields, is a well known subject of 
complaint. But we do not always sufficiently re- 
flect how far we are ourselves the authors of the 
evils of which we complain. 

It seems that formerly there was a season of the 
year* when kings were accustomed to go forth to 
war. Soin our day there is a season of the year 
when sportsmen go forth to depopulate our fields 
and woods of their innocent and valuable tenantry 
of the feathered race. This season of the year is 
now at hand. We would earnestly solicit our 
readers of either sex to use their influence, and that 
influence may be used by those who never handle 
a gun, to check the passion for this cruel sport. 

A little observation and reflection must satisfy 
us, that the feathered race are the instruments 
provided by creative Wisdom, to keep down the 
numerous tribes of insects and worms which prey 
upon our fields and gardens. There was formerly, 
in England, a heavy penalty by law for the de- 
struction of cats, the keepers of the king’s granary ; 
and we are now suffering the penalty of our wanton 
destruction of the keepers or guardians of our gra- 
naries and fruiteries. The feathered race compose 


*See 2 Sam. xi. 1, and 1 Kings xx. 22, 26, 


. 9 aie 
an essential part of the system of nature, and their 


destruction breaks the order and harmony of crea. 
tion. In some of the states, the laws, if properly 
executed, would afford protection to these innocent 
creatures ; and what penal law cannot accomplish, 
ought to be effected by considerations of interes: 
and humanity. If the depredations of sportsmen 
should annihilate any of the races of birds, now 
become s0 scarce, it is impossible to calculate tho 
consequence to ourselves. The laws of society 
may be sometimes evaded, but the laws of nature 
are stamped by the hand of the Creator ; they are 
fixed and immutable as nature itself, and can neyer 
be infringed with impunity. 


In the forty-first number of this Review, notice 
was given of the liberation, by the proper meetings, 
of our friend Susan Howland, of New Bedford, to 
pay an extensive religious visit to the meetings 
of Friends in Great Britain and Ireland, as well as 
to some parts of the European continent. We are 
now informed that she sailed in the steamer Europa, 
from Boston, on the 9th ult. She is accompanied 
by her husband, George Howland, who has a cer. 
tificate to accompany her through a part or the 
whole of her contemplated journey. They were 
accompanied to the steamer by a large number of 
their friends, and the parting wasa very solemn 
one. 





As two more numbers will close the first volume 
of Friends’ Review, the Publisher would earnestly 
invite the attention of his agents and friends gener- 
ally, to the necessity of renewed efforts to increase 
our subscription list. On the opening of the second 
volume, we hope to find every old subscriber, and 
many new ones, on our books. Weare aware that 
in some neighbourhoods, almost every Friend re- 
ceives the Review, yet in many others, but few 
are taken, and insome noneat all. This we regret ; 
because we believe the Review is well calculated 
to promote the best interests of Society, and we 
are desirous to see it introduced into every family 
of Friends on this continent, and into as many 
others as possible. For the desired increase of 
subscribers, we must rely upon the kindness and 
industry of our agents; to whom this opportunity 
is embraced, to tender our sincere acknowledge- 
ments. Agents and subscribers generally, will 
please bear in mind the necessity of adhering to 
the condition of payment in advance. 

Now, when near the close of our first volume, it 
is particularly gratifying to glance over our list of 
subscribers: but we need many more—we want 
it at least doubled, in the coming year. We call 
upon every friend of the paper—by no means con- 
fining it to our agents—to give us his influence in 
bringing about this desirable result. 
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New subscribers can still be furnished with the 
frst volume; and we trust many of these will 
place such estimation on the value of this periodi- 
cal, as will induce the desire to have the work 


complete. 





Marriep,—At Friends’ meeting house, at Corn- 
wall, Orange county, N Y.,on the 3d of Eighth mo., 
Danrer Witttiams, of Westgrove, Wayne county, 
Indiana, to Lypra R. Riper, daughter of King 
Rider, of Cornwall. 





Drep,—On the 24th of Seventh month, 1848, 
after a lingering illness, Hannan, wife of J. B. 
Remington, and daughter of Thomas and Mary 
Pim, of Chester county, in the 64th year of her age. 


—, Suddenly, on First-day evening, 13th of 
Seventh month, of apoplexy, in the 77th year of her 
age, Apical, HaLtipay; a member of the South- 
ern District Monthly Meeting. 


—, Onthe 14th of Eighth month, at his resi- 
dence, within the limits of Hector Monthly Meet- 
ing, New York, Opapian WiL.iAMs, in the 82d 
year of his age. 

" His disease, which was dropsy of the chest, was 
cause of much suffering to him for several weeks, 
but a short time before his close, his emphatic lan- 
guage was ‘‘ rejoice, rejoice,’’ and for the last half 
hour of his life, the calmness and serenity of his 
countenance, evinced his mind to be in the enjoy- 
ment of peace,and excited in those around his 
dying bed, the sweet hope and trust that he had 
passed away to the blissful abode of the righteous. 


ELIZABETH CRAFT. 


As the lives of the righteous are worthy to be 
had in remembrance, and may tend to the encour- 
agement and confirmation of those who are still 
eens in this militant state, it seems right to 

old up to view some particulars relative to the 
character of our beloved friend, Elizabeth Craft, a 
notice of whose death appeared in’a recent number 
of the “Review.” To her, we believe, the scrip- 
ture declaration is ap licable—“ Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord, from henceforth ; yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labours, and their works do follow them.”’ In early 
life she manifested an aspiring mind, and was at- 
tached to many of those gratifications which allure 
the minds of unthinking youth; but yielding to the 
tendering visitations of divine love, she was 
brought under the renovating power of the cross of 
Christ, and became a humble follower of her Lord 
and Saviour, Submitting herself to his blessed 
teachings, a precious gift of Gospel ministry was 
committed to her, which she exercised in much 
sympathy and purity, her communications in that 
iné, both in our meetings and on more select oc- 
casions, being very savory, and evidently in the 
authority of her Divine Master. In the several de- 
partments of our religious Society, and more es- 

cially within the limits of Burlington Monthly 
Meeting. of which, during the greater part of her 
religious course, she’ had been a useful and much 
valued member, her services and weighty deport- 
ment, with the sweetness of her spirit, will be mach 
missed. Although very diffident and unassuming, 
she was dedicated to the cause of Truth, which 
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she loved, and endeavoured faithfully to serve. 
Ever ready to prefer and give place to others, she 
was remarkable in not claiming for herself any par- 
ticular or needless attention. She was several 
times acceptably engaged in extensive religious 
service abroad, and was often called to visit 
Prisons and Poor Houses, where the wretched vie- 
tims of crime, the indigent, and the afflicted, were 
congregated, for which benevolent work she seemed 
peculiarly fitted, and, in which she was often emi- 
nently owned by Him who put her forth ; entering, 
with close and tender interest, into the respective 
circumstances of the unhappy and sutlerimg in- 
mates, administering counsel and encouragement 
suited to their states, or infusing the balm of sym- 
pathy into their bitter cup, which sometimes 
touched a responding chord, even in the breasts of 
the poor, degraded, or condemned criminal, still 
the object of redeeming mercy! Frequently were 
these disinterested labours of love thankfully re- 
ceived, and rendered instrumental of good to the 
subjects of them. Her life and conversation were 
truly circumspect, of a meek and quiet spirit, and 
clothed with Christian kindness towards all; the 
fruits thereof shone forth in her daily walk, and 
adorned the doctrine which she had to deliver to 
others. On Fifth-day morning, the 13th of Seventh 
month last, in the course of a brief but weighty com- 
munication, in her own meeting at Mount Helly, 
she spoke of being very solemnly impressed with 
the importance of “ working while it is called to- 
day; forthe night cometh,” &c., and remarked 

near the close, that perhaps this might be designed 
for herself. That night she was seized with the 
sickness which was the means of her release, and 
during the few remaining days, she exemplified, 
under the pressure of great suffering and exhaus- 
tion of bodily strength, Christian patience and re- 
signation; and she referred, with satisfaction, to 
her having been able to attend to a religious ser- 
vice which had quite recently been laid upon her, 
although then in very infirm health. At one time 
she observed that her sufferings were beyond 
description, and added, “ but what are my snffer- 
ings compared with those our Saviour suffered ! 
He suffered for us, for me! my only hope is in the 
merits, the atoning blood, of a crucified Redeemer.” 
She exhorted those around to look unto Jesus— 
“there is none other name under Heaven, given 
among men, whereby we can be saved. It is not 
by any works of righteousness that we have done, 
but all of mercy, if ever we are saved.””? Once she 
exclaimed, “Oh! the Light, the Light, which has 
been permitted!” and remarked that her way was 
clear; adding, I feel an assurance that I am ac- 
cepted in the beloved, of an entrance into that glo- 
rious city, ‘‘ where there is no need of the sun, nor 
of the moon, for the Lord God, and the Lamb, is the 
Light thereof.” At another time, “I feel love for 
the whole human family ’—spoke with energy of 
that glorious place—*“ the pearl gates—the golden 
streets!”’ and said: “Oh! if we are so happy as 
to meet there, we shall sing Glory to God—“glory, 
glory to him who has loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in his oWn precious blood.” She fre- 
quently said, “the Lord Jesus is here—how could 
| have borne my sufferings had not the everlasting 
arms been underneath, around, and about.’’ Again, 
“T have experienced the Lord to afflict as with one 
hand, while the other has comforted and sustained.” 
At one time she observed she had thought she would 
not utter another sigh or groan—“ but Oh! the 
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suffering which is necessary to make us meet for 
Heaven! We must be purified as gold is refined ’>—~ 
often supplicated, “ not my will but thine, O Lord, 
be done!” She repeated the apostle’s expressions, 
“T have fought the good fight, | have kept the faith, 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness.” During the last night, she said, 
‘the victory is nearly won,”’ and a short time be- 
fore the final close, expressed audibly—‘‘ My Lord 
and my God!” Her refined spirit was released 
from its earthly tenement, very quietly, about nine 
o’clock on the morning of the 29th. She wasaged 
about 70 years. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 


FIVE DAYS IN THE WILDERNESS OF NEW 
BRUNSWICK. 


(Concluded from page 780.) 


I continued my toilsome journey along the 
alternately flat and tangled, or precipitous banks 
of the river, which, from being now swollen, left 
me no beach to travel on. I crossed a large 
brook, which, mistaking it for the Odell, led me 
to suppose myself but a very little way from the 
settlement, (in reality, upwards of twelve miles 
off.) Ihad not advanced a great way further, 
until I suddenly dropped down. Supposing I 
had merely tripped and fallen, I got up, and en- 
deavored to continue my march, but again stag- 
gered and fell. I got up a second time, and 
leaning against a tree, in the hope of recovering 
from what I at first imagined to be temporary 
indisposition, again made several fruitless at- 
tempts to walk, until at last the appalling fact 
forced itself upon me, that I had really lost my 
strength; and as any further exertions of my 
own were now impossible, my case was indeed 
hopeless, unless discovered by some of the party, 
who I had no doubt were by this time in search 
of me; or, what certainly did appear improba- 
ble, by some persons going up the stream to 
lumber. Under the circumstances, I thought it 
best to endeavour to regain the banks of the 
river; but owing to my weak and disabled con- 
dition, I could scarcely do more than drag my- 
self along on my hands and knees, and was con- 
sequently overtaken by the night and a sharp 
frost. I took shelter behind the roots of a fallen 
tree, and pulled off my boots, for the purpose of 
pouring out the water, and rendering my feet as 
dry as I could make them, to prevent their being 
frozen; after which, from my feet being much 
swollen, I found it quite impossible to get them 
on again. I lay down, excessively fatigued and 
weak ; yet other sensations of suffering, both 
mental and physical, kept me, through another 
dreary night of twelve or thirteen hours, in a 
state which some may possibly conceive, but 
which | must confess my inability to describe. 
There was a sharp frost during the night, against 
which my light jacket and trousers were but a 
poor protection. Qn the morning of the 8th, 
when it was sufficiently clear, I discovered that 
1 was not more than a hundred yards from the 


neni 
bank of the river. On endeavouring to ge y,. 
I was at first unable, and found both my fee; sad 
hands frozen; the former, as far as my ankle. 
felt as perfectly hard and dead as if composed ,; 
stone. I succeeded, however, with a good de.) 
of painful exertion, in gaining the bank of jh, 
river, where I sat as long as | was able with m, 
feet in the water, for the purpose, if possible, ¢j 
extracting the frost. The oiled canvass havyer. 
sack in which I carried my sketching-case | (jj. 
ed with water, of which I drank freely. ‘Th. 
dreadful gnawings of hunger had by this time 
rather subsided, and I felt inclined to res. 
Before leaving the bank of the river, I laid hold 
of the tallest alder near, and drawing it dow 
towards me, fastened my handkerchief to the top 
and let itgo. I also scrawled a few words op 
two slips of paper, describing my situation; and 
putting each into a piece of slit stick, threw them 
into the stream. I next moved back a little way 
amongst the long grass and alders ; and striving 
to be as calm and collected as my sufferings and 
weakness would allow, I addressed myself to an 
all-seeing and merciful Providence, and en. 
deavoured to make my peace with Him, and 
place myself entirely at His disposal—feeling 
assured that whatever the issue might be, whether 
for time or eternity, it would undoubtedly be for 
the best. I trust I was not presumptuous, but | 
felt perfectly calm and resigned to my fate. 

I lay down amongst the long wet grass, har- 
ing placed my papers under my head, and my 
haversack, with some water, near my side. My 
weakness seemed to favour the most extraord:- 
nary creations of the brain. I became surround: 
ed, especially towards evening, with a distinct 
assemblage of grotesque and busy figures, with 
which, could I have seen them under different 
circumstances, I should have been highly amused. 
Yet do I believe them to have been a great relie! 
from the utter loneliness that must otherwise have 
surrounded me, as it really required an effort to 
establish the truth of my being alone. I passed 
another long and dreary night; and from 1's 
being rather milder, had some little sleep, althoug’ 
of a distressing and disturbed nature, and not 10 
the least refreshing. The morning of the %h 
arrived, and I could then with difficulty suppor 
myself even on my knees. Still, after extraore!- 
nary exertions, I procured a fresh supply © 
water, and lay down—I thought most likely 
never to rise again. A violent burning sensation 
in the stomach had now come on. A [ew 
mouthfuls of water allayed it, but brought oa 
violent spasms for five or ten minutes, aller 
which I had, for a little while, comparative re 
lief. In this state, gradually growing weaker, | 
continued until the morning of the 10th. During 
the night it rained in torrents, which, althong” 
in some respects inconvenient and disagreeable, 
had in a great measure drawn the frost from ™y 
feet and hands, which, as well as my face, ha 
become very much swollen. 
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escape ought at least to convince me that God is 
ever merciful to those who sincerely put their 
trust in Him. 


In the course of the morning I thought I heard 
the sound of voices. I raised my head a little 
fom the ground—all I could now accomplish— 
and looking through the alders, I saw a party of 
men and some horses on the opposite side of the 
river, and scarcely a hundred yards distant from 
where I lay. My surprise and joy were of 
course excessive ; yet I had of late seen so many 
phantoms, that I was quite at a loss whether to 
consider it a reality or not. When at length 
convinced, I discovered, alas! that both my 
strength and voice were so completely gone that 
| could neither make myself seen nor heard. 
All my exertions were unavailing; and my 
horror and disappointment may be readily con- 
ceived at seeing them depart again in the direc- 
tion from which they had come. I had now 
given up all hope, and once more resigned my- 
self to my apparently inevitable fate. Three 
hours had passed, when I again thought I heard 
the sound of horses’ feet on the bed of the river. 
On looking up, I saw they had returned to the 
same spot. My efforts to make myself heard 
were once more renewed, and I at last sueceeded 
in producing a howl so inhuman, as to be mis- 
taken by them for that of a wolf: but on looking 
up the stream, they saw my handkerchief, which 
| had fastened to the alder, and knowing me to 
have been missing before they leftthe settlement, 
surmised the truth, and came at once to my as- 
sistance. I was taken into a cabin built at the 
stern of the tow-boat, in which there was a small 
stove. ‘They there made a bed for me, and 
covered me with blankets and rugs. They made 
me asort of pap with bread and sugar, which 
they offered, and also some potatoes. I declined 
their kind offering, but begged to have a little 
ea, which they gave me, and I went to sleep. 
The tow-boat had to continue her voyage some 
distance up the river with her freight, after which 
we returned, and got to Campbell’s late in the 
aflernoon, where I met with every kindness and 
attention. The house of Mr. Campbell, to 
which I was brought, was but a very ordinary 
log-house, yet with all its simple homeliness 1 
felt quite comfortable, seeing I was surrounded 
with the most perfect cleanliness ; and the good 
lame was, from long experience, well skilled as 
to the ease she had to deal with, at the same 
lime saying mine was much the worst she had 
ever had under her care. 

I have thus endeavoured to give an imperfect 
sketch of my wanderings during the period of 
more than five days and nights, without either 
food, fire, or shelter from the inclemency of the 
weather. My recovery has been rapid ; although 
I at first suffered a good deal, both from the re- 
‘urning circulation in my hands and feet, and 
after partaking of food. I was in a few days 
sufficiently well to be removed down to the 
mouth of the river Tobique, where I found my 
poor wife anxiously awaiting my arrival. 1 
must, in conclusion, say that my wonderful 































eer readers may be informed that the 
subject of this narrative is John Grant, who was 
engaged on the Halifax and Quebec railway ex- 
ploration.— Ep. Rev.] 


For Friends’ Review. 
POTTS’S COLLIERY. 

Those who have not visited our Anthracite 
coal region can scarcely form an idea of the ex- 
tensive and costly improvements that are re- 
quired for conducting the mining operations on 
a large and systematic scale. 

A late number of the Miners’ Journal, pub- 
lished at Pottsville, Pa., gives a minute deseription 
of a new and splendid colliery now erecting by 
George H. Potts, on the York Farm property, 
belonging to the Bank of Pottsville, and Isaae 
Lea, and Abraham Hart, of this city, from which 
we extract the following : 

“The new slope is 1,000 feet deep, which is 
the deepest in the region, and is supported by 
heavy timbers, smoothed and perfectly joined in 
frame-work. ‘There are two railway tracks, and 
heavy iron T-rails, which were manufactured at 
Danville. ‘The road has been thus substantially 
built, on account of the large quantity of coal 
that will be brought up daily—two cars will be 
hoisted at a time, (instead of one, as usual) and 
but three minutes are allowed for the whole ope- 
ration of hoisting—which includes attaching the 
loaded cars at the bottom of the slope, their 
passage up the plane, unhitching at the top, &c. 
&e. The engine for hoisting the ears is forty 
horse-power—that for pumping up the water 
out of the mine, ninety horse-power, and that at 
the breaker, will be twenty horse-power, all 
erected by Haywood & Snyder of this borough, 
and are admirable specimens of mechanical skill. 

“The building for the engines and hoisting 
drum, is a large, substantial and airy structure, 
built of heavy stone, and covered with slate. 
The drum is seven feet in diameter, and propor- 
tionably wide—the frame-work of which is of 
the most permanent character, while the finish 
is correspondingly neat. ‘The hoisting chain, 
which was manufactured to order in Baltimore, 
is one inch thick, 2330 feet in length, and weighs 
about twelve tons. Attached to the drum is a 
spring. by which a pump is set in motion for 
supplying water to the boilers from a cistern 
near them—the pump operating with the re- 
volutions of the drum. The building for the 
engine-boilers is nearly as large as the former, 
and is also substantially built of stone. ‘There 
are eight boilers. ‘The stack is built of stone, 
sixty feet high, and is a beautiful specimen of 
mason-work. ‘These works are situated about 
400 yards from where the breaker will be 
erected. 
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« A tunnel has been constructed througl: a por- | 
tion of this distance, and a substantial railroad 
laid down, which, affording a sufficient inclina- 
tion, will send the loaded cars to the breaker by | 
their own gravity. Being situated at the side of 
a hill, the loaded cars may run to the head of 
the breaker, and empty their contents at once 
into the schute connecting with it. From be- 
neath the breaker, a railroad is now being con- 
structed, 700 yards in length, to intersect the 
Mount Carbon Railroad near the Norwegian 
Creek,—from whence the coal may be said to 
be on its final destination to market, having | 
about two miles to reach the Navigation and 
Reading Railroad at Mount Carbon. 

“The pumps used to hoist the water out of the 
mine, are sixteen inches in diameter, and the | 
working barrels are of the same size. The 
stroke of the pump is seven and a half feet, and 
one hogshead of water will be thrown out at 
every stroke, which will be equivalent to about | 
ten hogsheads per minute. ‘They are force- 
pumps, and are considered greatly superior to 
the old lifting-pumps, heretofore generally used. 
The water pipes have also been manufactured 
by Haywood & Snyder, and are in keeping 
with the general character of the machinery and 
fixtures—all of which are not exceeded in point 
of capacity, solidity, and general beauty of finish. 
Altogether, about one hundred tons of iron have 
been employed in the construction of the machi- 
nery and fixtures for this colliery. 

“The slope, as we before stated, is sunk on the 
Black Mine Vein, in the centre of the tracts pro- 
posed to be worked, to the depth of 1000 feet. 
This vein averages about four and a half feet of 
coal. From the bottom of the slope a tunnel 
will be run north 106 yards, which will cut the 
Lawton Vein, containing four feet of coal, and 
the Selkirk Vein, which contains about four and 
a half feet. A tunnel will also be run south 
235 yards, which will intersect the Tunnel 
Vein, which is five feet thick; the Rabbit Vein, 
two and a half feet thick; the Faust Vein, five 
and a half feet thick, and the Salem Vein, three 
and a half feet thick, making seven veins in all, 
and an aggregate thickness of coal equal to 
twenty-nine and a half feet. As the extent on 
the line of the veins embraced by this colliery is 
one and three-quarter miles, there will be no less 
than fourteen gangways running nearly one mile 
in extent, with breastings about 1000 feet high. 

“ The cost of the erection of this colliery will 
be rising fifty thousand dollars, and it is sup- 
posed that the facilities thus afforded will en- 
sure an annual supply of not less than sirty 
thousand tons of coal, for a long series of years, 
without further expenditure.” 


An ordinary understanding, with industry and 
integrity, will carry aman through the world 
more usefully and honourably, than the greatest 
talents without probity and virtue, 


influence. 


Communicated for Friends’ Review. 


ON A CHRISTIAN SPIRIT IN THE Lesgspp 
THINGS OF LIFE. 

The influence of true religion should be may. 
fested in our spirit and conduct at all times sal 
in all things. Neither the greater nor the |rsco. 
duties of life should be passed over: « 'Pioq, 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave ji, 
other undone,”’ Matt. xxiii. 23. 

A Christian spirit should govern all we do an) 
say. The kindest act that Christian beney, 
lance can perform, if done in an ungracioys 
manner, would be greatly lessened in value ay) 
Such Christians as suppose that ay 
attention to the greater duties of their profession, 


will excuse them from an observance of the 


lesser, will do well to remember that it was the 


same Lord of life and glory who offered up hin. 


self on the cross, that said, “Suffer the lini 
children to come unto me, and forbid them no: 
for of such is the kingdom of God.” What, 
spirit of kindness is set forth by the words, 
“ And he took them up in his arms, put his hands 
upon them, and blessed them,’’ Mark x. 16, 

A kind-hearted Christian spirit shines like a 
sun-beam in the every day affairs of common 
life. How soothing, how comforting, how en- 
couraging, is its influence, in the ordinary cares 
that are mingled with our daily blessings! How 
peaceful and blessed should we be were we «ll 
rooted and grounded in Christian principle, ma- 
nifested by Christian kindness, and Christian 
conduct! 

The command is given to the followers of 
the Redeemer, “ Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven,”’ Matt.v. 
16. But itis a fact, which the experience of every 
day sets before us, that many Christians often 
overlook their opportunities of exhibiting the 
beautiful fruits of the Spirit in the lesser things 
of life. That mantle of love and charity, which 
should clothe them as a garment within doors 
and without, is worn as it were only on festivals, 
on high days and holydays, and is too frequently 
laid aside, in the daily arrangements and hourly 
occurrences of domestic life. 

This is a subject that we shall do well to por 
der with seriousness ; for it is indeed greatly ‘9 
be lamented, when the Christian does not live 
up to the standard of his true stature in Christ; 
when, although holding fast the hope of the gos 
pel, he manifests in private life any thing of a 
unamiable and unkind disposition, an unlovely 
and churlish spirit. And yet are there not such 
cases? How often do we require to be reminded, 
that * Love is the fulfilling of the law!” Rom. xii 
10. 

Where there is a real love to God in opet® 
tion in the heart, there will be, also, a love 
those around us, not only to a few dear relatives 
and friends, but to the whole human race, the 
great family of mankind. The stranger, 
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outeast and the wanderer, will not be forgotten : 
put a spirit of kindness and philanthropy will 
spound. Job ate not his morsel alone, but shared 
, with the fatherless. He let not the stranger 
iodge in the street, but opened his doors to the 
aveller. How much is there in the character 
of Job that a Christian may imitate with advan- 
tage! We may venture to conclude, that the 
heart which loves the Saviour, will not be care- 
jess about the welfare of sinners, but rather that 
its language will be, in affectionate earnestness 
for their welfare, “ Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters,” Isa. lv. 1: “Seek ye 
the Lord while he may be found, call ye upon 
him while he is near,” Isa. lv. 6. Yet still, 
while we may wish for the conversion of the 
world, we may err in the want of that habitual 
and abiding gentleness, charity, and kindness 
which are required. 

The spirit of Christian affection that reigns in 
some families is lovely to behold. The different 
members of the household walk together as those 
who are agreed. A bond of fellowship and bro- 
therhood binds them together. “ Behold, how 
good and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity! It is like the precious oint- 
ment upon the head, that ran down upon the 
beard, even Aaron’s beard: that went down to 
the skirts of his garments; as the dew of Her- 
mon, and as the dew that descended upon the 
mountains of Zion: for there the Lord com- 
manded the blessing, even life for evermore,” 
Psa, eXxxiil. 





From the London Friend 
FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 


The Annual Meeting of the Friends’ Educa- 
tional Society, commenced at Ackworth on 
Sixth-day morning. Samuel Tuke as President, 
opened the proceedings by a few introductory 
observations, descriptive of the circumstances 
under which the Society had originated, and 
reviewing its progress. The intention of those 
who formed the Association, had been to afford 
an opportunity of an occasional interchange of 
sentiment, between those who are practically 
engaged in the work of education, or in other 
Ways interested in, and connected with the 
management of our public and private schools ; 
and although the meetings of the Society had 
assumed a more popular character than was at 
irst contemplated, and the original intentions 
of its promoters had not been fully carried out, 
yet he thought some desirable objects had been 
gained, amongst which may be mentioned the 
increased importance attached to the employ- 
ment of teaching, the elevation of the character 
ol teachers, and a greater degree of sympathy 
and co-operation with them in their labours. 

William Thistlethwaite then read a paper 
from the Committee on. statistics, prepared 
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chiefly by the close and diligent labours of 
James Bowden and others. This papér was 
described as the first sound contribution which 
had been received on the statistics of our 
schools; for although much labour had been 
bestowed in former years in making inquiries, 
and endeavouring to arrive at conclusions on 
the subject, there are so many collateral cir- 
cumstances affecting the condition of the various 
schools respectively, and so many considera- 
tions to be taken into account, which do not 
appear in the reports of these Institutions, that 
great care is needful, not to come to any con- 
clusion without fully entering into a variety of 
particulars, some of which, are not easily attain- 
able. Hitherto, for instance, there has appeared 
to be a very great discrepancy in the annual 
charge per head in the article of provisions: 
it has now been found that when fairly calcu- 
lated, the difference is only a small decimal of 
a pound, and that this difference is easily ac- 
counted for by reference to local circumstances. 

John Ford, on behalf of the Committee on 
books for juvenile reading, made some interest- 
ing statements, in the first place, on the quality 
of the books sent to children at school. This 
was considered by many Friends to be a sub- 
ject requiring increased judgment and care in 
the parents: many instances frequently occur- 
ring, in which books are rejected by Superin- 
tendents, as unsuitable to be introduced into the 
schools under their care ; and it was contended 
not only that they should be relieved from the 
unpleasant necessity of condemning that which 
parents appeared to approve, but also that the 
evil arising from undesirable reading, should be 
nipped in the bud at an earlier age, than that at 
which children are sent toschool. The practi- 
cal conclusion which the Committee wished to 
enforce on parents and guardians of children 
was, that they should not allow any book to be 
placed in the hands of young persons, unless 
they had actually read the book, or could be 
assured of the tendency of its contents from some 
one on whose judgment they could fully rely. 
As an illustration of this subject, it was stated 
that a book, under the deceptive title of the 
History of Joseph, had in many instances been 
sent to boys at school, in which that simple, 
beautiful, and instructive portion of Scripture 
narrative, had been so perverted as to become 
to no small extent, a vehicle of mischief, and 
that the book was such as could not, in that 
meeting, be designated as it deserved. In speak- 
ing of certain classes of books, reference was 
made to the periodical literature of the day as 
tending to the dissipation of good mental habits, 
and generally unsuitable for introduction into 
our schools. The propriety of the entire ex- 
clusion of newspapers from boys at schools was 
maintained, and with reference to this, as well 
as some other matters of discipline and regula- 
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communication, it was observed, that it js o.. 
thing to mark, note, and eloquently describe th. 
abuse of emulation, and another to show th, 
the principle ought to be wholly rejected: ,. 
this view of the subject appeared to be cener,)), 
approved by the meeting, emulation p.;.” 


Velie 


deemed in itself lawful, but in excess unlays, 


tion in a school, it was observed that a degree 
of liberty may suitably be allowed to a boy in 
his individual capacity, as one of the family 
circle, which would be wholly unsuitable at 
school. In the hilarity of conversation among 
his companions in the class room, or on the 
play-ground, a boy would sometimes be betrayed 
into conduct or conversation of an unseemly 
character, which he would shrink from, or per- 
haps, would not think of, when alone. Such 
works as Ross’s Expedition in the Arctic re- 
gions were recommended, although somewhat 
expensive; affording examples of courage in 
encountering danger, and fortitude under suf- 
fering, with a recognition of the over-ruling 
hand of Divine Providence. Books of this class 
produce effects on the mind of the reader, far 
more to be desired than those which detail the 
exploits of military character. 


The subject of Emulation was next brought 
under the notice of the Meeting, and a paper 
was read prepared by John Hodgkin, on behalf 
of the Committee, appointed to consider whether 
it is lawful for a Christian teacher to employ 
emulation—to what extent—and under what 
restrictions. In this paper, a distinction was 
made between emulation and rivalry, and in the 
consideration of the question, it was assumed 
that by emulation was meant the stimulus de- 
rived from competition, either with or without 
reward. It was allowed in this paper, and with 
one exception, by every speaker and writer on 
the subject, whose views were brought before 
the meeting, that emulation is a principle im- 
planted within us, to be used within lawful 
limits, but not abused. Vain is the attempt to 
define these limits; this must be left to the 
watchful care and judgment of the teacher, and 
will be greatly modified by circumstances. One 
teacher professed to have conducted his school 
for two years without making use of this 
stimulus; but it was contended, that however 
he might discard it in theory, he must inevitably 
have used it to some degree in practice. The 
very arrangement of a number of boys in classes, 
implies a precedence that can only be obtained 
by superiority. The watchfulness of the 
teacher must be exercised to guard against 
jealousy and envy between those who cannot 
but be competitors; and the aiming at a given 
standard of attainment was considered a pre- 
ferable mode of employing this motive, to the 
merely getting first or second inthe class. Re- 
wards in the form of actual presents to the best 
scholars, are, it is believed, generally discon- 
tinued in our schools. A Friend who is not 
now practically engaged in the management of 
a school, expressed in writing his entire disap- 
proval of emulation, and depicted in glowing 
colours the pernicious effects produced by it, in 
some of the colleges and public schools in this 
country. On the sentiments contained in this 

























HOW CHRISTIANS SHOULD RESIST WRONG 
IN GOVERNMENT. 


Suppose a nation has given us cause of offence. 
a disciple of Christ must ask himself, Can [ jy. 
party to measures which seek for the redress ,; 
grievance, by means of the slaughter of tens of 
thousands of innocent persons, and the desir. 
tion of hundreds of millions of treasure, treasys 
earned by the bone and sinew of my fellow-men, 
whether friends or enemies? Could |, jn , 
matter of private grief, pursue my revenge jy , 
similar manner? Every Christian, in the so}). 
tude of the closet, in the presence of his God, js 
bound to ask all these questions, and to answer 
them for himself. He must put far away from 
him the prejudice of sectional interests ; he mus 
close his ears to the mandates of a political party, 
and calmly and resolutely form his opinions jy 
the sight of the omniscient God, and in the {u! 
conviction that the result to which he shall arrive, 
will meet him again in the day when the secrets 
of men’s hearts shall be revealed. 

And now supposing, that after such a review, 
a Christian shall be convinced that the acts 0) 
his government are in violation of the compaci 
from which all authority emanates, or at variane: 
with the moral law which Christ has revealed to 
our race, what then shall he do? I answer, a: 
a Christian, a citizen, and a freeman, he canno 
be guiltless unless he put forth all his social ani 
constitutional influence to prevent or to arrest i. 

If it be asked by what means can this be done, 
the answer is at hand. Having formed his op:n- 
ions in obedience to moral principle, let hw 
freely and fearlessly express them. It is thus 
alone that a virtuous and independent pubic 
opinion can be formed. We are bound to ¢o 
this in obedience to the dictates of humanity. 
He who possesses knowledge which he believes 
to be valuable to the community, is under 0). 
gation to divulge it. ‘The command of our Lor 
has made this our duty, under the most imper 
tive sanction. ‘* What I have told you in dari: 
ness that speak ye in the light; and what ye 
hear in the ear, that preach ye on the house-tops, 
and fear not those that kill the body.’ And, 1" 
deed, unless this be done, by what means sii! 
truth and righteousness make progress in the 
world? The wicked labour without ceasing © 
extinguish moral light; and if we, to whom '%s 
custody has been committed, hide it under 3 
bushel, instead of placing it upon a candlestics. 
we betray the cause of truth, and by our silenet 
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This we cannot avoid, and we must bear it man- 
the earth. fully and uncomplainingly. But we can go no 
And here I may add, that, in a free govern-| farther. We may have no share in the gains of 
ment like our own, this manly avowal of our | iniquity. A good man can arm no privateers 
adherence to right, and our opposition to evil, | against his brethren of another nation, because 
would commonly render a resort to other} his government has styled them his enemies. 
n asures comparatively needless. The good | He can loan no money to government, no matter 
men among us have it perfectly in their power, | how advantageous the terms of investment, in 
by the calm and decided expression of their! order to carry on an iniquitous war. He can 
moral convictions, to direct the destinies of this | undertake no contracts by which he may become 
nation. ‘There never has existed, and there | rich out of the wages of unrighteousness. He 
never can exist, either an administration or a| may not say, if I do not reap these gains, other 
litical party, that would dare to trifle with the | men will reap them. They are the gains of 
ultered sentiments of the men of principle in the | wickedness, and let the wicked have them. If 
United States. If you ask me why it is, then, | a good man believe that moral principle is betier 
that public wrongs are so frequently done, and | than gold, this is precisely the occasion on which 
the doers of them held scatheless, I answer, it is | he is called upon to show his faith by his works. 
because those sentiments are not uttered. ‘There |The only question for a conscientious man to 
exists among us a fear of avowing our moral | ask is this, Is the public act wrong in the sight 
sentiments upon political questions, which seems | of God? If it be wrong, he must have nothing 
to me as servile as it is unaccountable. It} to do with it, and he can no more innocently aid 
envelopes society like a poisoned atmosphere. | it with his capital, than with his personal service. 
lt is invisible and intangible ; but every virtuous WAYLAND. 
sentiment that breathes it grows torpid, loses 
consciousness, gasps feebly, and dies. ‘T'o this b Fs } 
result every =o conutbeion who withholds the | 770m Women Friends “ the Yearly Meeting 
expression of his honest indignation on every ate at Burlington the 21st of the 7th month, 
occasion of public wrong-doing. 1726—To Women Friends at the several 
The fact that our country has commenced a Quarterly and Monthly Meetings belonging 
course of wrong-doing, in no manner whatever| £0 ¢Ae same, greeting. 
alters the moral character of the action. The} Dear anp weELL BeELovep Sisters :—A 
greater the number of persons combined to per-| weighty concern coming upon many faithful 
petrate injury, the greater the wickedness, and | friends at this meeting in relation to divers undue 
the more interminable the mischief. A nation | liberties that are too frequently taken by some 
seems a vast and magnificent conception to us, | that walk among us and are accounted of us, we 
the children of yesterday ; but it is otherwise | are willing in the pure love of Truth which hath 
with *Him who sitteth on the circle of the earth, | mercifully visited our souls, tenderly to caution 
and the inhabitants thereof are like grasshoppers; | and advise our friends against those things 
who taketh up the isles asa very little thing, and | which we think inconsistent with our ancient 
before whom all nations are counted as less than | Christian testimony of plainness in apparel, &c., 
nothing, and vanity.’ What then is the will of | some of which we think proper to particularize. 
anation in comparison with the command of} As first, that immodest fashion of hooped pet- 
Almighty God, and what can be the measure of| ticoats, or the imitation of them, either by some- 
that impiety which exclaims, ‘our country, | thing put into their petticoats to make them set 
whether right or wrong ;’ that is, our country, in| full, or wearing more than is necessary, or any 
defiance of the Eternal One himself. Every | other imitation whatsoever, which we take to be 
virtuous man must shrink back with trembling | but a branch springing from the same corrupt 
from so glaring an impiety, and look with | root of Pride. 
abhorrence upon a cause which requires such| And also, that none of our friends accustom 
sentiments to sustain it. If his country has done | themselves to wear their gowns with superfluous 
or is doing wrong, he must boldly and fearlessly | folds behind, but plain and decent; nor to go 
express his opinion of the transaction. He must} without aprons, nor to wear superfluous gathers 
use the constitutional power which he possesses, | or pleats in their caps or pinners; nor to wear 
in order to bring the public wickedness to a| their heads dressed high behind; neither to cut 
close. Were the good men of this nation thus | or lay their hair on the forehead or temples. 
'o unite, national wickedness among us would be| And that Friends are careful to avoid wearing 
of very limited duration. stript [striped] shoes, or red or white-heeled 
_ But this is not all. While the wrong-doing is | shoes, or clogs, or shoes trimmed with gaudy 
iN progress, we are bound to have no farther | colours. 
Participation in it than our social condition| Likewise, that all Friends be careful to avoid 
renders indispensable. The punishment which | superfluity of furniture in their houses, and as 
God inflicts upon the nation for its crime, we | much as may be to refrain using gaudy-coloured 
must bear in common with our fellow-citizens. | or striped calicoes, or stuffs. And also, that no 
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jeclare our willingness that it be banished from 
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i a 
Friends use that irreverent practice of taking THE BREATH OF MORN, 
snuff or handing snuff boxes one to another in Sweet is the breath of opening morn, 
meetings And sweet the song of early bird, 
\ . . When from each tree and blossomed thor; 
Also, that Friends avoid the unnecessary use The soul of melody is stirred. ° 
of fans in meeting, lest it divert the mind from And fair the unrivelled hues that spread, 
the more inward and spiritual exercise which all Around the parting ray of even, 
ought to be concerned in. And also, that 


In light fantastic shapes, and shed 
Friends do not accustom themselves to go with On things of earth the tints of heaven. 
bare breasts or bare necks. 


But sweeter is the voice that speaks, 
In comfort to the mourner’s breast; 

[ The preceding address furnishes an illustration And lovelier far the beam that breaks 
of the honest simplicity with which the prevail- ee his twilight hour of rest ; 
: ; at points him to that region bright, 
ing follies of the day were rebuked; and may, Unmarred by sin, undimmed by tears, 
perhaps, afford some useful intimations to those 
now on the stage of active life. Fashion, as well 
as the moon, has its periodical changes; and 


“Vhere purest joy and cloudless light 
Shall fill the eternal round of years ; 
like seed sown on moist places, may be found 
after many days.—Eb. | 












And angel harps be tuned to raise 
The ceasless song of holiest praise. 
Maria Fox 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrore.—The steamship Britannia arrived 
Boston on the 26th ult., having left Liverpool! op 
the 12th. Her news is important. Smith O’Brien 
was arrested on the 5th, at the rail road station a: 
Thurles, whither he had gone for the purpose oj 
proceeding to Limerick. He was immediately 
conveyed to Dublin by a special train. A Londoy 
paper says that he might have remained for many 
months concealed in the mountains, but that he was 
unwilling to subject the people to the penalty of 
death, Sneed against all who harboured him. 
Despairing of ultimate success, he yet would nor, 
by a voluntary surrender, appear to desert his com. 
rades and endeavour to obtain a mitigation oj 
punishment. He accordingly, by going undis. 
guised to a public place where he was well known, 
allowed himself to be captured, without making a 
forma] submission. It is announced that O'Gorman, 
another Irish leader, had escaped in a_ vessel 
bound for America, and that a war steamer had 
been despatched after him. Meagher and Doheny 
are said to be still in the mountains. No outbreak 
of importance had occurred. France remains 
quiet. The Sardinian army in Lombardy had been 
totally defeated by the Austrians, and had retreated 
to Milan, pursued by the victors. By the last ac- 
counts it would seem that Milan has capitulated, 
the Sardinian army has crossed the Ticino into i's 
own country, and all Lombardy is again in the 
hands of the Austrians. It was reported that envoys 
had been sent from Venice, Milan and Turin, to 
Paris, to ask the intervention of the French army 
in behalf of the Italians, and that France and Eng- 
land had jointly offered their friendly mediation. 
The German Parliament has adopted the following 
as part of the “scheme of fundamental rights,” 
viz.: All Germans are equal in the eye of the 
law.—Privileges attendant on rank do not exist.— 
All titles not connected with an official station are 
abolished, and cannot again be introduced.—The 
right of bearing arms, and the obligation to serve, 
are the same for all, and substitutes in the latter 
case are not allowed. It is announced that the 
Cholera is advancing through Eastern Europe, avd 
it is said to have appeared in Berlin. 


THE HOUSE OF PRAYER. 
«* Howbeit God dwelleth not in temples made with hands.” 


Not in buildings made with hands 
Hath Jehovah placed His name ; 
In hearts contrite His temple stands, 
Where, through the Spirit’s holy flame, 
True worshippers adore their Lord, 
Instructed by His living word : 
But whose the heart that we may dare 
Denominate a “ house of prayer ?”’ 


Not his, who but profession makes, 
In whom the world still holds its sway, 
Who here his consolation takes, 
Unheeding truth’s more narrow way ; 
That path of light and life he shuns, 
And blindly to perdition runs ;— 
Then whose the heart that we may dare 
Denominate a “ house of prayer ?” 


Not his, who rich and full, has made 
Uncertain wealth his chiefest joy ; 
His darling treasure soon will fade, 
And prove at best a gilded toy ; 
Whose heart luxurious has grown 
The seat of sordid Mammon’s throne ;— 
Then whose the heart that we may dare 
Denominate a “ house of prayer ?”’ 


Not his who rigidly pursues 

Mere forms of worship and of prayer, 
Who stumbles, like the outward Jews, 

At the true throne of David’s heir, 
Whose holy kingdom is within, 
Perfecting peace by conqnering sin; 
Then whose the heart that we may dare 
Denominate a “ house of prayer ?”’ 


*Tis his—that poor and contrite one, 
Who feels his wants, and humbly craves 
The bread which comes from heaven alone, 
Sustained by which, the world he braves; 
Obedient to his Master’s voice, 
He makes the daily cross his choice ;— 
Behold the man whose heart we dare 
Denominate a “ house of prayer.” 


Infirmities may oft oppress, 

But still the Spirit’s aid is nigh, 
And can a holy prayer express 

In the meek language of a sigh. 
So great the price our Lord hath placed 
Upon a heart with meekness graced, 
That such a heart we boldly dare 
Denominate a “ house of prayer.” 





0S A Friend residing near this city, wishes ' 
engage a female teacher in his family. Applic 
tion may be made, by letter or otherwise, to Jos 
Tatum, 50 north Fourth street. 





